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“The Conquest” 


THOMAS CURTIS CLARK, Editor 








DI 
. . . . . [ 

It tells of the big things doing in the fields of the Sunday-school, : 
Christian Endeavor society and the Church. , 

lt puts its readers in touch with the ideals of social service, and 
keeps them informed of the latest achievements in temper- i 
ance and missions. ; 

It provides the best aids to the study of the International Uniform 
Sunday-school Lessons, and of.the Christian Endeavor topic. : 


lt makes a special feature of brief articles and talks that are certain 
to build character in young people. . 


It is filled with spicy science notes and items of current history. 








It prints the best poetry it can find, both serious and comic, and 
abounds with bits of wisdom from great men and women of 
the world. 


It gives delight each week by its apt pictures of the lighter side of 
life in “ Chuckles.” 


lt prints in each issue attractive and helpful short stories. 


It is the ideal weekly paper for adult and young people’s Bible classes. 
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Some of “The Conquest’s” Regular Contributors 
Rev. AUSTIN HUNTER, Chicago; Rev. JOHN R. EWERS, Pittsburgh; 
Rev. ASA McDANIEL, Chicago; Rev. C. R. STAUFFER, Cincinnati; 
Mrs. CELESTE B. GIVENS, Des Moines. 





Have You Seen ‘‘ THE CONQUEST’’? Send for Free Sample To-day. 











Disciples Publication Society, 700 E. 40th Street, Chicago 















































Subdscription—Subscription price §2. 
If paid strictly im advance $1.50 will 
be accepted. To ministers, if paid 
strictly in advance, $1.00 per year. If 
payment is delayed ministers will be 
charged at regular rates. Single copy, 
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scribers may not be annoyed by fail- 
ure to receive the paper, it is not dis- 
continued at expiration of time paid ts 
advance (unless so ordered), but is 
continued pending instroction from the 
subscriber. If discontinuance is desired, 
prompt notice should be sent and all 
arrearages paid. 





Expirations—The label om the paper 
shows the month to which subscriptica 
is paid. List is revised montaly. Change 
of date on label is a receipt for re- 
mittance on subscription account. 


Change of address—in ordering change 
of address give the old as well as the 


Remittances—Should be sent by draft 
or money order payable to The Dis- 
ciples Publication Society. If lecal check 


is sent add ten cents for exchange 
charged us by Chicago banka, 
yo Entered as Second-Class Matter Feb. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 
IN THE INTEREST OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PROPRIETORS, 


28, 1902, at the Post Office, Chicage, 
Illinois, Under Act of March 8, 1879. 





700 EAST 40th STREET, CHICAGO 





Disciples The Disciples Publica- 
a tion Society is an organ- 
Publication ization through which 
Society churches of the Disciples 
of Christ seek to pro- 
mote undenominational 

and constructive Christianity. 

rhe relationship it sustains to the Dis- 
ciples is intimate and organic, though 
not official. The Society is not a private 
institution. It has no capital stock. No 
individuals profit by its earnings. The 
churches and Sunday schools own and 
directly operate it. It is their contribu- 
tion to the advocacy and practice of the 
ideals of Christian unity and religious 
education. 

The charter under which the Society 
exists determines that whatever profits 
are earned shall be applied to agencies 
which foster the cause of religious edu- 
cation, although it is clearly conceived 
that its main task is not to make profits 
but to produce literature for building up 
character and for advancing the cause 
of religion. 

* * 


The Disciples Publication Society re- 
gards itself as a thoroughly undenomina 


constituted by individuals and churches 
who interpret the Disciples’ religious re 
formation as ideally an unsectarian and 
unecclesiastical fraternity, whose com 
mon tie and original impulse are funda- 
mentally the desire to practice Christian 
unity with all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fellow- 
ship with all who belong to the living 
Church of Christ, and desires to co 
operate with the Christian people of all 
communions as well as with the con- 
gregations of Disciples, and to serve all. 

* * . 

The Christian Century, the chief pub- 
lication of the Society, desires nothing 
so much as to be the worthy organ of 
the Disciples’ movement. It has no am- 


bition at all to be regarded as an organ 
of the Disciples’ denomination. It is a 
free interpreter of the wider fellowship 
in religious faith and service which it 
believes every church of Disciples 
should embody. It strives to interpret 
all communions, as well as the Disciples, 
in such terms and with such sympathetic 
insight as may reveal to all their es 
sential unity in spite of denominational 
isolation. Unlike the typical denomina 
tional paper, The Christian Century, 
though published by the Disciples, is not 
published for the Disciples alone. It is 
published for the Christian world. It 
desires definitely to occupy a catholic 
point of view and it seeks readers in all 
communions 
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DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 700 EAST 40th STREET, CHICAGO 

Dear Brethren:—I believe in the spirit and purposes of The 
Christian Century and wish to be numbered among those who are 
supporting your work in a substantial way 




















1798 


1915 


Transylvania College 


COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE 
“In the Heart of the Blue Grass” 


@ Well-trained and experienced faculties. 
@ Standard courses of study leading to the B.A., B.S., 


M.A., P.Th.B. and B.D. degrees. 


@ Prepares for teaching, social service, ministry, mission 


field and rural church. 


G Adequate buildings, libraries, laboratories, dormi- 


tories and grounds. 


@ Reasonable expenses. 
and board, $179. 


@ Helpful personal friendship between teachers and 


students. 


room rent. 


All regular fees, lodging 


GA large per cent of the students make all or part 


of their expenses while in college. 


@ Scholarships for honor graduates of high schools 
and sons and daughters of ministers. Endowed schol- 


arships. Ministerial and missionary students may re- 
ceive scholarship aid covering all regular fees and 


@ The best Christian environment, making it safe 


first time. 


FOR CATALOGUE, ADDRESS 


The President, 


for the Christian boy and girl leaving home for the 


Lexington, Ky. 
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A GREAT YEAR IS OPENING 








For the 


BETHANY SYSTEM 


of Sunday School Literature 








New Schools have already begun sending 
in their orders for the graded _ year, 
which begins October 1. They have care- 
fully examined other graded literature and 
discovered that the Bethany System is abso- 
lutely supreme. There is nothing published 
that compares with it. 

The past year has brought us the largest 
patronage we have received--about 40 per 
cent increase over our best previous year. 
We are expecting another fine increase in 
our volume of Sunday School patronage in 
the coming year. 


Your school wants the best literature published 








Send your order for the Bethany System 








DISCIPLES imate SOCIETY 


700-714 EAST FORTIETH STREET $2 CHICAGO 
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Christian Unity Made Ridiculous 


NOT IN MANY A YEAR, IF EVER, has a docu- 
ment like the report of the ‘“‘Committee on Fraternal 
Relations with the Berkeley Church” been given 
publicity among the Disciples of Christ. 

The committee was appointed by the Northern 
California convention last year to put forth what 
effort it could to induce the Berkeley congregation 
“to so modify its position regarding the reception of 
members as to make it possible for this convention 
to receive said church back into the fellowship of 
the Christian churches of California.” 

It will be recalled by our readers that the 
occasion of the appointment of such a committee was 
the refusal of the convention a year ago to receive 
the delegates sent from the Berkeley church, on 
the ground that the church had by its practice of re- 
ceiving unimmersed Christians into its fellowship, 
“ceased to be a Christian church.” 

The committee charged with the task of re- 
claiming a congregation guilty of so grave an of- 
fense against Christ! held many meetings throughout 
the year, some of them jointly with a committee 
representing the church. But it was compelled, 
sadly, to come up to this year’s convention, held 
last month at San Francisco, and confess that “‘it 
has fully failed of accomplishing the purpose for 
which it was created.” 

+ +F 


What insurmountable obstacle lay between the 
two committees? It must have been something for- 
midable, some egregious difference of conviction 
that could bring to nought an effort begun in such 
earnest and hearty fashion. 

No, it was nothing of the sort. It was a differ- 
ence so ridiculously insignificant that one can hardly 
work up any indignation over the un-Christian 
action that was based upon it. 

The convention committee raised no objection 
to the receiving of unimmersed Christians into the 
Berkeley church. That practice it did not regard 
as disqualifying the church from fellowship with 
other Christian churches. 

The Berkeley committee, on its part, disavowed 
any purpose to involve its sister churches in its 
practice of receiving unimmersed Christians, and 
therefore proposed that only immersed members of 
the church should be considered eligible to act as 
delegates to district, state or national conventions 
of the Disciples. 

+ + 


That is to say, the church, through its commit- 
tee, conceived its fellowship with unimmersed 
Christians as a purely congregational affair and was 
willing to restrict the conduct of its inter-congrega- 
tional relationships with other churches of Disciples 
to the immersed membership only. 

A resolution covering this point, which the 


Berkeley committee agreed to submit to the congre- 
gation, was as follows: 

“Resolved by the First Christian Church of Berkeley, 
That hereafter when persons who have not been immersed are 
received into this congregation their names shall be placed 
upon a separate roll, and all such persons shall be ineligible 
to serve as delegates to the district, state, or national conven- 
tions of the Disciples of Christ. or other co-operative work of 
the Disciples of Christ; nor shall they be eligible to vote upon 
such matters. And, whenever such unimmersed persons shall 
leave the congregation, their letters of dismission shall show 
from what denomination or church the said persons were re- 
ceived into this congregation. 

This resolution was at first approved by the 
chairman of the convention committee, who later, on 
reflection, decided that he had made a great blunder 
in approving it and that if he and his conferees sub- 
mitted it approvingly to the convention as a basis 
for receiving back the Berkeley church they, the 
committeemen, would have to “take the crucifixion 
he knew would follow!” This was but one of the 
pathetically naive touches in the committee’s report. 

So the committee, rejecting this resolution as 
utterly impossible, prepared the following, which, if 
passed by the church, would be satisfactory. 

“Resolved by the First Christian Church of Berkeley, 
That hereafter, when persons that have not been immersed 
are received into this congregation, their names shall be 
placed upon a separate roll, and all such persons shall be in- 
eligible to serve as officers of said church, or as delegates to 
the district, state, or national conventions, or other co-opera- 
tive work for Christian Churches; nor shall they be eligible 
to vote upon such matters. And whenever such immersed per- 
sons shall leave the congregation, their letters of dismission 
shall show from what denomination or church they were re- 
ceived into this congregation.” 


+ + 


Compare these two resolutions. 

Word for word they are the same except for 
the introduction of the words in the latter resolution 
which we have indicated by the use of bold face 
type. 

If, in addition to an extra-congregational re- 
striction proposed by the church’s committee, the 
church would consent to put upon its unimmersed 
members a certain intra-congregational restriction 
the reconciling committee would have gone up to the 
convention with a favorable report and the church 
would have been received back. 

And what is this intra-congregational restriction 
proposed by the convention committee? 

It is this: the reconcilers demand that the unim- 
mersed be held ineligible for office in the Berk- 
eley church! 

That is everything that stands between the 
church and the convention. 

The church’s committee refused to submit such 
a proposal to the Berkeley congregation, assured 
that the congregation would not for a moment en- 
dorse it. 

The congregation, said its committee, would not 
consent to the drawing of an arbitrary and un- 
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Christian discrimination within its own membership. 
Besides, it would resent, as any congregation of 
Disciples would resent, the ecclesiastical interference 
of any convention inf matters that toncernef® only its 
intra-congregational life. 

Therefore, the California convention will not 
recognize the Berkeley church as a Christian 
church. 

It is all right to receive the unimmersed into 
your church, says the California convention, but you 
must not let them serve as elders or deacons. 

If you let them serve as elders or deacons you 
are not a Christian church! 

Speaking for himself personally, the chairman 
of the convention committee went a step farther and 
conceded with pitiable ingenuousness that he might 
make an exception of a deacon but must draw the 
line at an unimmersed elder! 

His insistence upon this point is the only thing 
that, in the conception of the chairman, saved him 
and his fellow committeemen from an awful “cruci- 
fixion,”’ 

+ + 


So this is what it all comes to, is it? that the 
Berkeley church is to be kept out of fellowship with 
its sister churches of Northern California for an- 
other year simply because she is unwilling to declare 
her unimmersed members ineligible to become 
elders. 

Is that the vital point upon which the Disciples 
propose to make their stand for the practice of 
Christian unity? 

Of course that makes the Disciples ridiculous. 

And it makes Christian unity ridiculous. 

And if anybody imagines that that position can 
ong be maintained by a group of Disciples of 
Christ anywhere on earth he does not understand 

the spirit or the wit of our people. 


EVANGELISM AND THE SOCIAL GOSPEL 
" TSUALLY one of the main reasons for calling 
an evangelist is a hope that the bad moral 
onditior ‘the town 1 be changed. But 
of multitud of individuals 


( ( e illegal forms of vice 
} } j ef] to do it In - 
tel } revival, a cit $ 
( rn than ever be re 
In to ti i ! st] \ Oc] t 

\\ he other d Rev. Wilbur F. ¢ fts, Sup 
endent of tl International Reforn Bureau 
preaded ior ey reilsm lo j lopt the do ble slogan of 

n Army: 

it will not be easy to correct the Church’s 
ipreme her of individualism, the theory that if 
men and women “get right with God” person: lly 
ocial wrong ill right themselves. The conclusive 


answer to thi 
“trail hitters”’ 


theory is Pennsylvania, with more 
the last two years than any com- 
monwealth in the world ever had in an equal time, 
def ating local option in the legislature and giving a 
new lease of life to the worst bossism {in the land. 

If we waive for the moment the more funda- 
mental criticism of current revivalism as a meth- 
od of propagating religion, we must agree with Dr. 
Crafts that the evangelist must learn to preach a 
“full salvation” in the Bible sense. which is salva- 
tion of the whole man and the whole community, 
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here and now, a‘salvation which begins but deersmnot 
end in the igdividu > . +e 

The proposal t&importa “civic evangélist” to Sup- 
plement the message of the “individual evangelist” 
does not sound practical. The difficulty of turning 
over a successful meeting to another leader will oc- 
cur at once to any one who has had experience in 
manipulating public assemblies. 

The only way to get the social message into 
evangelism is to reconceive the evangelistic message. 
Any scheme like setting aside a week of the meeting 
for social preaching and organization, or im- 
porting a supplemental follow-up leader is artificial 
and foredoomed to failure. 

Nothing will do the work save the preaching 
of the individual gospel with its social implications 
and the social gospel with its individual implications, 
and preaching it all the way through the meetings. 


CATHOLICITY AND SECTARIANISM 


JE Disciples of Christ have always striven 
to hold a catholic position in teaching and 
practice. The Episcopal and Roman 

churches also claim for themselves catholicity. Like 
the Disciples they too insist upon catholicity as the 
essential principle of Christian unity. 

In this respect there is a certain theoretical kin- 
ship between the Disciples and these two historic 
communions. 

3ut there is a radical difference between their 
respective conceptions of catholicity. 

To the Episcopalian and the Roman churches 
catholicity inheres in their particular historic organ- 
zations. When the Protestant bodies separated 
from those historic organizations and set up new or- 
ganizations, or denominations, they left catholicity 
behind. Their duty now is to come back to the 
historic body which has through all the Protestant 
centuries guarded and preserved the true catholic 
Church. 

The Disciples have conceived the matter other- 
wise. To their way of thinking catholicity is not a 
treasure possessed and preserved by a single section 
of Christendom; it is the essential common denomin- 
ator underlying all Christian bodies. Catholicity is 
not an institutional but a spiritual principle. Every 
Christian is a member of the holy catholic Church. 
1e@ Roman hierarchy and the historic episcopate 
are, at best, but accessories of catholicity; they are 
not its essence. 

In modern times the Disciples are not as clear- 
headed on this point as their fathers were. To the 
fathers one of the basic ideas was this: that what- 
ever makes a man a Christian makes him also a 
Church-member, and whatever, in truth, makes him 
a member of the Church makes him also a Chris- 
tian. 

In the earliest days of the Disciples’ movement 
one of the favorite ways of stating the Disciples’ 
position was to say that it was their purpose to de- 
mand nothing for Church membership beyond what 
is necessary to make one a Christian. 

That is true catholicity. 

We need a revival and reapplication of the prin- 
ciple in our day. 

It is this principle of catholicity, conceived in 
that fashion, that underlies the growing movement 
among Disciples to extend the fellowship of their 
churches to all Christians, without demanding the 
rebaptism of those who may not have been immersed. 

This movement is actuated by sentiment, by the 
passion of Christian brotherhood, by deep loyalty 
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to Christ and the clear teaching of the Scripture. 

But it has its hard logic also. 

And the hard logic of it is this: that you can’t 
impose any condition whatever upon a Christian 
who desires to unite with your church without there- 
by sacrificing your catholicity. 

When you refuse to receive into your church 
one whom Christ has received, your church is no 
longer catholic but sectarian. 


A UNIQUE APPEAL 


OT among the records of Church Extension 
addresses delivered at the national conven- 
tions of the Disciples of Christ will a more 

adequate utterance be found than that of Rev. John 
M. Alexander, the South Bend, Ind., pastor, de- 
livered at Los Angeles last month. 

This is saying much, for the Church Extension 
board has a way of selecting the brightest particu- 
lar “star” it can find to represent its mission at 
these annual gatherings, and some high records 
have been made. Dr. E. L. Powell, of Louisville, 
set the pace some years ago in an address which 
has held a classic place in the literature of this 
subject, and from which most subsequent speak- 
ers have drawn much suggestion. 

Mr. Alexander seemed to have gathered up 
into his mind all the data the secretaries could 
furnish him, all the suggestive points of view of 
his predecessors on this particular convention 
platform, and with a rare sympathy and insight 
organized his material so as to convince the busi- 
ness sense and to quicken tse imagination of every 
one that heard him. 

Church Extension has this unique advantage 
as compared with every other missionary appeal: 
it is a combination of both business and benevolence. 
Other missionary and benevolent appeals are out- 
and-out missionary and benevolent in their char- 
acter. 

3ut there’s enough mathematics in Church 
Extension to hold the interest of a business man 
all night while the inner working principle of the 
thing is being unfolded to him. 

It’s as fascinating as life insurance. 

And it is no less inspiring to the feelings than 
it is fascinating to the reason. It is as truly mis- 
sionary as foreign missions, or home missions, as 
truly benevolent and human as an orphan society. 

During this September month that is upon us 
the claims of Church Extension ought to be set 
plainly and appealingly before every congregation 
of Disciples in the land. 

If a preacher likes to take a subject that he 
can argue. that requires a demonstration, that leads 
resistlessly to a Q. E. D., he can literally revel in 
Church Extension. 

And if he likes to take a subject in which he 
can strike the deeper human note, and broaden the 
love of his people, and enlist their active coopera- 
tion, he can find such a theme in the service ren- 
dered by this agency to new-born congregations 
that have no other way to secure an abiding place. 

If he wants to, if he will really master the 
data which Mr. Muckley and Mr. Booth will glad- 
ly furnish him, he can come into the pulpit on 
Church Extension Sunday literally dripping with 
eloquence. 


And such painstaking and eager preparation 
will get a response in money and enthusiasm which 
will make that day one to be marked on the cal- 
endar as a day of great blessing. 
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TO FREE PALESTINE FROM THE TURK 


NE of the results of the present war, it is 
hoped by Lord Bryce, will be the interna- 
tionalization of the Holy Land. The things 

that are happening to Turkey and the fate 
that awaits her as the war progresses will make it 
quite possible for the allies in the day of settlement 
to take Palestine from the Moslem hand. 

Lord Bryce points out that the very smallness 
of Palestine increases the possibility of such an 
arrangement. Few people realize how tiny the 
land of our Lord really is. We are in the habit of 
studying it in maps that bring out its details, and 
therefore our eyes are unaccustomed to seeing it in 
comparison wtih other countries. 

But the ex-ambassador points out that you 
might run around it comfortably in a day in a motor 
car, if the Turks had ever been guilty of building 
roads, for it is only 110 miles by 40 to 60. Even 
then a very great deal is being allowed, for the 
simple reason that the Jewish kings really never 
swung their scepters over even that diminutive dis- 
trict. 

As Lord Bryce says, nearly the whole of the 
Old Testament was enacted in a space not bigger 
than the State of Connecticut; and King David, in 
the very zenith of his power, looked down from the 
hill cities of Benjamin, on the territory of his Phil- 
istine enemies only 25 miles off, on the one hand, 
and the land of his Moabite foes, no further off, on 
the other. 

In such circumstances the dream of those who 
would internationalize the Holy Land, ought not to 
be so difficult of realization. 





A NEAT LITTLE TOKEN OF YOUR 
GOOD-WILL 


August and September, the last of the sum- 
mer season, are the most difficult months of the 
year for all publishers. Many religious papers 
contain notices just now in which they frankly 
say that it is a very “critical” time with them. 

Here is a neat little service you can render 
us, without cost to yourself: Just sit down now 
and send us your remittance for another year’s 
subscription. Your subscription may not yet 
be due—it may be paid nearly a year ahead— 
no matter! Send a check and we will credit 
you another year ahead. 

Of course, if you are in arrears you will b 
doubly glad to act upon this suggestion! 

The Disciples Publication Society is greatly 
enlarging its business this fall. We are enter- 
ing upon a development policy in several direc- 
tions. The past year has been far and away the 
best in our history. In Sunday School patron- 
age, in books and church merchandise and in 
the circulation of The Christian Century we 
have made very substantial gains. The num- 
ber of our friends, too, who feel a personal re- 
sponsibility to support The Christian Century 
with their gifts has been increased. 

Our present suggestion that all subscribers 
who can do so, pay a year’s subscription offers 
a way to have fellowship with us in this work in 
the most difficult season of the year. 

Every such remittance will be regarded as a 
neat little token of the kindly feelings of the 
sender. 
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- Observing Labor Sunday 


Suggestions to Church Leaders For Bringing Church and Masses into a Friendly Understanding 
BY ORVIS F. JORDAN 


HE evangelical Church year has forgotten 

I some of the birthdays of the saints, but it 

has a new series of red letter days in which 

the sacred interests of humanity get their innings. 

Probably no single anniversary has come to be more 

widely observed, of these new days, than Labor Sun- 

day. From coast to coast, churches this year will 
sound forth the message. 

The wisdom of observing this anniversary will 
be apparent to the most casual thinker in the Chris- 
Half of our country is out of fellow- 
ship with the Church. Of those who do not worship 
with us, the great body are the hand workers. 
Christianity has been able to win back the intel- 
lectual classes, in large measure, which were lost in 
the period of criticism and unbelief. Until now, the 
chasm between the Church and the workingman 
still yawns. When the President of the American 
Federation of Labor asks that labor be considered in 
the churches on a given Sunday, that request alone 
should suffice to put the day into our calendar. 


tian church. 


But we are not actuated by missionary motives 
alone. It is not only because we want to convert 
the workingman to our faith, but because, perhaps, 
we might be of real service to his cause, that we are 
to speak. There are controversial topics in the 
labor question about which there may be difference 
of opinion, but it is certain that some of the funda- 
mental demands of labor are so obvious that to deny 
them, is sheer blindness or wickedness. The Church 
was founded by the Carpenter. Its scriptures have 
ever championed the cause of the weak. A Church 
true to Christ and the Bible cannot but give heed to 
the cry of distress. To plead that this is not “preach- 
ing the gospel” is to turn the back on the author of 
the Parable of the Good Samaritan. 

First of all, it is certainly desirable to have the 
workingman present at the labor service. Why not 
send a letter to the labor unions of your city, stating 
that your church accepts the invitation of President 
Gompers to consider the labor question in the church 
on September 5, and that the union receiving the 
letter is invited to attend in a body and hear the ser- 
mon, so far as the men are not otherwise engaged 
in worship? It is hardly likely that a courteously 
worded invitation would fail to bring out the men in 
large numbers. It might be stated in the papers that 
such an invitation had been sent, and this would help 
to put the men on their mettle. 


ANIZED ho 


Of course, great portions of labor in the commun- 
not organized. These must be reached man 
by man, and only an advertising campaign upon the 
part of the church will reach them. .Windowcards, 
letters, small cards, and other devices may be used 
for such as these. In some cities, a permit from the 
mayor may allow the passing out of advertising mat- 
ter on a Saturday evening. A certain amount of un- 
conventionality may be pardoned a church which 
must make its welcome clear to men, some of whom 
have not been in a church building in twenty years. 

What to preach about, is the problem of many 
a minister. The writer well remembers holding a 
labor service in the first year of his ministry. An in- 


itv are 





telligent, but rather brusque, workman said at the 
close of the service, “Young man, what you don’t 
know about labor would fill volumes.” This was 
only too true of course, but the man appreciated the 
effort that had been made any way. There is less 
excuse now, however, for abysmal ignorance on the 
labor question, for a great literature has grown up 
on the subject. The librarian in almost any good 
town can pull down more books than any preacher 
will be able to use for Labor Day this year. 
RURNING ISSUES OF LABOR WORLD. 

What are some of the burning issues of the 
labor world? There is the question of hours of 
labor. That is not a question in which the Church 
is uninterested, either from a humanitarian or from 
a selfish standpoint. In the steel country, men often 
work twelve hours a day, seven days in the week. 
How can men like these know their God, or even 
know their babies? They are only human machines. 
In an awful revolt, men like these drown their sor- 
rows in drink, for the human brain is not able to 
endure such strains and fatigue. 

Child labor is robbing childhood of its rights. 
The problem is not a sectional one, but the cotton 
mills of the south are now the chief offenders. The 
children lose the sacred rights of school and of 
play. They beat down the wages of their own 
fathers, and at last we see the sorry spectacle in 
many homes of idle fathers supported by these very 
children who have displaced them. 

The rights of women in labor is also a great 
question. Illinois has limited hours of labor for 
women to ten hoursa day. This is but the beginning 
for the protection of the women from factory ex- 
ploitation. England recently noticed that recruits 
for the army were much below the standards of a 
generation ago. It was found that increased factory 
labor for women was robbing the nation of its viril- 
itv. Legislation in England is rapidly remedying 
this dangerous defect in the national life. Sons of 
overworked women are not only unfit soldiers, but 
they are also below par in the great industrial 
army of peace. 


PROTECTION OF WORKERS, 


The protection of workers from accident is also 
a topic that demands attention. In the mining 
country of Colorado it was found that after hun- 
dreds of accidents the courts had never found the 
companies to blame, and accidents continued to in- 
crease. The companies had established an evil 
control over the legal machinery that not only allow- 
ed them to evade paying damages, but also made 
them criminally careless in providing the safe- 
guards for human life that science has discovered. 
In striking contrast is the action of the steel corpora- 
tion which has taken such elaborate pains to reduce 
accidents to a minimum by warning signs, cover- 
ings for dangerous wheels, and by other means. 

Amos once raised the cry for justice to the 
oppressed. The Church may not hope for a hearing 
from working people unless she espouses the same 
sacred cause. A working man is entitled to what he 
produces. We are not unmindful that the brain 


workers, who are the allies of the handworkers, are 
also producers and have their rightful share, and 
that even the abused capitalist is often a brain 
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worker as well as a capitalist. 


labor. 
or later. 


THE BIBLE AND LABOR. 
Unbelievers have charged that the Bible is it- 


self untrue to labor, as it represents labor as a curse 
Taking the story at 


imposed upon disobedient man. 
its face value, however, even the 
“had labor for man. 


a Saviour for the world. 


but the son of a carpenter. 


THE 


It is clear, however, 
that of the enormous increase of wealth in the world 
through factories, but a small share has gone to 
This injustice will have to be righted sooner 


It was irksome and needless 
labor that the story alleges is the punishment of sin. 
The Bible makes shepherds hear first the tidings of 
It makes fishermen com- 
pose the greater part of the apostolic company. It 
alleges that Jesus himself was not only a carpenter, 
Paul makes tentcloth 


. 
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text-book. 
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to support himself while he preaches the gospel. 
There is no support for any suggestion that the Bible 
is unfair to labor. 


It has ever been labor’s great 


Those who are minded to wander away from 
the stricter sociological meanings of Labor Sunday, 


Garden of Eden 


There are 


will find a theme in Cabot’s “What Men Live By.” 
He insists that one of the great saving factors of life 
is labor. Certain dilettante young people nowadays 
who would scorn to know a trade, should be taught 
anew that life has but little meaning apart from 
labor. Most of us want to do more instead of less, 
and our talk of hours and wages is but in the interest 
of larger output and efficiency. 


many other ways, but the live 


preacher and live men’s class will see that Labor 
Sunday is a red letter day. 


Religion and Character Building 


Y its best interpreters, education 
B has always been conceived of 

as having a moral end primarily 
in view. Herbart makes -morality 
the sole aim of liberal culture. Spen- 
cer has this partly in mind when he 
says, “To fit us for complete living 
is the function which education has 
to discharge.” In the language of 
Munroe, “The question to be asked 
at the end of an educational step is 
not, ‘What has the child learned?’ 
but ‘What has the child become?” 
Says Dr. Thorndike, “The aims of 
education should then be, to make 
men want the right things, and to 
make them better able so to control 
all the forces of nature and them- 
selves that they can satisfy these 
wants.” And Professor Coe also 
bears witness to the same truth, 
“That education aims not at mere 
knowledge or mere power of any 
kind, but rather at knowledge and 
power put to right uses, is fully 
recognized by the educational 
thought, though not by the popular 
opinion of the day.” 


CHARACTER THE AIM OF EDUCATION, 


No educational system is worthy 
of the name, that does not have char- 
acter building as its primary purpose. 
Religious education seeks the same 
end. It does not seek to preserve an 
institution, the Church. Nor does 
it seek to give instruction in a Book, 
the Bible. These are means rather 
than ends. Religious education has 
an ethical aim, the building of right 
character. ~~But—that_which -differ- 
entiates it from the larger field of 
education in general—or shall we 
say, of secular education—is the 
method by which its aims are to be 
realized. It seeks to build character 
through the medium of Christian 
teaching. While it would utilize all 
other available media, it is not con- 
tent to stop with them. 

And what are some of these other 
agencies that educators esteem of 
value in moral training? Play is one. 
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When rightly guided, it is bound to 
inculcate a sense of honor, a spirit 
of co-operation, a recognition of 
authority. Work is another. When 
rightly guarded from excesses, it will 
develop a feeling of responsibility, a 
sense of justice; it will afford an op- 
portunity to live the moral life, for 
morality is no mere _ abstraction; 
rather does it manifest itself in ac- 
tivity. Environment is another fac- 
tor. It must be the expression of 
that law and order which we seek to 
have reproduced in a child’s life. 
Morality develops in part through 
imitation. Many, and among them 
the Herbartians, have counted the 
regular studies of an academic cur- 
riculum as agencies for the develop- 
ment of the moral nature. Thus 
mathematics trains one in accuracy, 
and love of truth; physiology in sex 
knowledge, and purity; literature and 
history present concrete examples of 
characters who have lived nobly or 
ignobly. 


DIRECT TEACHING OF MORALS. 


There is moreover an enlarging 
group of educators, who, not content 
with these indirect methods, are urg- 
ing the introduction into the schools 
of direct and regular instruction in 
morals. In some cases a graded 
course has been introduced; often for 
those who have reached the adoles- 
cent age, there is the discussion of 
concrete ethical issues. 

These methods and agencies are 
merely indicative of the fact that our 
supreme need is conceded to be char- 
acter building and moral living. 

The modern movement of religious 
education is based upon a recognition 
of this need. But its advocates feel 
strongly the inadequacy of such 
methods as those already mentioned, 
unless they be supplemented by one 
more factor, the most fundamental of 
all. And that factor is Christianity. 
Religion has even furnished certain 
restraints that appear from no other 
source. It produces an impetus 





toward right living, arising from mo- 

tives that allure. It produces a near- 

er approach to the moral ideal, by 

means of a power that is sufficient. 
MORE THAN BIBLE READING. 

Religious instruction is infinitely 
more than Bible reading or Bible 
memorizing. And for that reason it 
needs its educational specialists, re- 
ligiously trained. No one may hope 
to give what he has not first received. 
And if one does not feel that the 
roots of his own character run down 
deep into the soil of his own Chris- 
tianity, he is not fitted to have a part 
in the work of religious education. 
For this reason,+#for-trre—other,_ our 
public schools are incapable of un- 
dertaking the task. For this same 
reason, as well as because of so 
limited ability frequently to do any 
educational work, religious or other- 
wise, the home too is usually unable 
to accomplish the task with satisfac- 
tion. But the Church through its 
school can do it, and must count it- 
self the chief agency for building 
character by means of the Christian 
faith. 

This teaching will include three 
elements, essential to the desired re- 
sult. There must first be developed 
within one a sense of God. One must 
be conscious of a Supreme Being, 
personal, loving, caring, with whom 
one may enter into spiritual relation- 
ship. Surely such a belief has an in- 
stinctive basis. It does not need to 
be taught; it needs rather to be 
developed, and guided, and made to 
become a vital factor in one’s daily 
life. Such a consciousness helps us 
to see life in its right perspective; a 
sense of unity appears; the feeling of 
accountability grows; and thus the 
sense of God acts as an inhibition 
against evil. 

CHRIST ’S SUPREMACY. 
The second element in this Chris- 


tian teaching will be the acknowl- 
edgment of the authority of Jesus 
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in the realm of life. We must needs 
have some example and some teach- 
which we seek to approach as 


ing 
our perfect standard. Each is not a 
law unto himself. In Christ we have 


the final example in the realm of 
character, and the final word in the 
art of living. With a standard that 
is ultimate, therefore, we may ap- 
proach our task with assurance, for 
we know what it is that we seck. 
lecause we have an authority in the 
realm of life, our aim is to evoke 
from each and all the acknowl 
edgment of that authority, confident 
in the faith that their lives will to 
me degree harmonize with their 
n vledgment 
\nd the third essential at which 


THE 
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we aim is the growth of the social 
conscience. Apart from one’s fellows 
one is neither moral nor unmoral. 
Only in one’s social relationships 
does true character appear. The so- 
cial conscience must be not merely 
passive, satisfied with doing no evil; 
it must be active, seeking a positive 
expression for morality. Christianity 
teaches brotherhood, between nation 
and nation, between class and class, 
between cultured and _ uncouth. 
\nd Christianity tends also to de- 
velop this spirit of brotherhood to a 
greater degree than any other force 
in the universe. Only when one has 
ace epted the social teachings of Chris- 
tianity as his plan of life, may we 
expect him actually to live in right 
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relations with his fellows. 

Religious education then endeavors 
to cultivate the upward look, the in- 
ward look, the outward look — the 
sense of God that makes one live as 
in His presence, the authority of 
Christ that sets a standard for one’s 
life, the social consciousness that 
makes one’s heart beat in sympathy 
for his fellows. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall says that 
“morality is impossible except as it 
is rooted in religion.” Because the 
church believes this, she is not satis- 
fied with other methods of character 
building alone, but supplements them 
with the most potent method of all 

the message and power of Chris- 
tianity. 
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“Billy” Sunday 
Loses Trainer 

Preaching is violent physical 
exercise for “Billy” Sunday. He 


was early compelled to recognize 
this and engaged prize fighter 
to ib him down” after his ser- 
mol Jack Cardiff, the ex-pugil- 
has for several years been 
ine physical cat taker of the 
\ novy evangel st, has ambi- 
tions to | evangelist himself 
nd | ttached himself to the 
nD of Re Henry W. Stough. 
re he en an oppor- 
oOo pr onall He 
hat | concluding h 
vil _ ay ina per- 
La n’s Conference 
a Suc . 
\ onary Move 
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Brass Band Draws Crowds 
rhe summer imp is 
voided by a Meth 


the West side ot ( 


being 
list church on 
cago, in the 
mmigrant district, by the use of 
a brass band out doors Sundav 
evenings. The minister, Rev. Al- 
fred Peache, delivers a sermon at 
the close of the music. 


Eastern Christians 

Being Persecuted 

The Turkish government is driv- 
ing Greek and Armenian Chris- 





tians from their homes and divid- 
ing them up in small groups in 
Turkish villages where they are 
given the choice between adopt- 
ing the Mohammedan faith and 
death by starvation. The Turkish 
government claims that these 
things are made necessary by rea- 
son of the war. The Patriarch of 
Constantinople has_ protested 
against this war of extermination 
but has found himself powerless. 
Unitarians Make No 

Progress 


lards, the 


Unitarians are going backward in 
\merica. Since 1913 they have stood 


still in point of membership and have 


suffered a decrease in ministers and 
churches. Their membership is 70,- 
542. So small a company has been 
able to cut a great figure in the re- 
ligious world and the attacks upon 
them have made the term “Unitar- 
ian” the bogey < f the churches. The 
movement has been rendered power- 
Unitarians are 


iess DY conservatism. 


conservative in nearly everything ex- 


To Secure Better Sunday School 
Teachers 


Religio ! ation cannot ad- 
much rther without the 
Dp ment of the teaching force 
sunda hools, is the con- 
tio n of the great lead- 
eC] ( re lig ( education. The 
her training movement was 
ell enough as far as it went, but 
hopel inadequacy has long 
apparent to men who know 

the field of religious education. 
Last year a community school 
religion w: established at Oak 
Parl suburb of Chicago, follow- 


ing the earlier model of the City 
Institute of Des Moines establish- 
ed by Prof. Walter S. Athearn. 
This school enrolled six hundred 
pupils—more than the promoters 
really wanted—and was main- 
tained through two semesters of 
twelve weeks each. The school 
had as its dean a public school 
principal, Professor Petticord, and 
secured as lecturers some of the 
most eminent educators of Chica- 
£0, among them Professor Soares 
of the University of Chicago. 


High grade teachers gave instruc- 


tion in three general divisions of 
the school, those dealing with sub- 
ject matter, psychology § and* 
method. 

The idea has attracted wide at- 
tention in Sunday school circles 
and already eight different schools 
are planned for in Cook county 
and there may be as mnay as 
eleven. These schools will be in- 
terdenominational in character, 
serving sections of the city that lie 
contiguous. They will secure only 
the best instructors and lecturers. 
People who are admitted for in- 
struction will be accepted only 
when they have a certain rank in 
general education, presumably 
high school graduates. The com- 
munity schools of religion will do 
for Sunday school teachers what 
the normal schools have long done 
for public school teachers. They 
will endeavor to take away some 
of the reproach which has fallen 
upon the whole Sunday school 
movement, of not being respect- 
able from an educational stand- 
point. 
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Still Looking for 
Naval Chaplains. 

A new law was passed last winter 
doubling the force of chaplains on 
board the naval vessels of the United 
States. The secretary of the Navy 
wished to appoint young men who 
were spiritually minded who would 
be really helpful to the men on ship- 
board. A sufficient number of such 
men has not been secured. At least 
seven more must be found. The Fed- 
eration of Churches of Christ in 
America is undertaking to find the 
men. 


German Opposed to 
Race Hatred. 

The statement of German theologi- 
ans early in the war on the issues 
of the conflict, which were clearly 
partisan in tone, gave the religious 
world a shock. Now the old-time 
German independence of* thought is 
asserting itself again. Professor 
Troeltsch, who is the author of a 
very strong essay on modern Protes- 
tantism, and who has written most 
acceptably on the social teachings 
of the Church, has written an article 
in the Frankfurter Zeitung in which 
he protests against a _ philosophy 
built on race hatred. He insists that 
‘its influence on the moral and re- 
ligious life is most dangerous.” 


Bible Society 
Progressive. 

The American Bible Society is 
closing the ninety-ninth year of its 
operation. It has a number of plans 
for the enlargement of its work in 
t 


he near future. Among these is the 


establishment of a Bible station at 
Panama. Bibles have long been dis- 
tributed at Suez and the same work 
will be duplicated at the western 
canal. The society will also partici- 


Latin-American Confer- 
held at Panama 
view of planning Bible distribution 


in the southern continent. 


‘nce to be with a 


Gideons Sound the 
War-cry. 

The Gideons are an 
of Christian traveling men. 
will hold their national 
Moines during the week of 
July 18. There are 600,000 knights 
in America and until the 


organization 
They 


convention 


of the grip 

advent of this organization, they were 
not practicularly noted for piety 
Since 1908 the Gideons have dis- 


tributed 300,000 Bibles in hotel bed- 
rooms. In many other ways they 
have been a constructive religious 
force among the traveling public. 


Catholics Hold Dry 
Meeting. 

The Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union is holding its national meeting 
at Pittsburgh, Aug. 8-11. This is the 
45th annual meeting. It is in recent 
years that the society has come into 
prominence in the Roman com- 
munion. The president is Rev. Peter 
J. O'Callaghan of Chicago. 
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Further Reflections on the 
General Convention 

“As dead as a last year’s bird’s 
nest’—so rang the jubilant shout of 
the opposition at the close of the To- 
ronto gathering concerning the Gen- 
eral Convention. The two years 
which have passed since then have 
seen a vigorous discussion of this is- 
sue, probably the only instance on 
record of such a proceeding. For 
dead measures are not worthy of pro- 
longed controversy, so that we are 
forced to conclude instead of death 
the General Convention has found 
Ponce de Leon’s fountain of perpetual 
youth. The alleged death was father 
to the thought, and a few men inflated 
with the sense of their own impor- 
tance had come to believe that their 
ipse dixit on this matter was synony- 
mous with the obsequies and the ob- 
livion of the departed. 

The livest institution among the 
Disciples at this hour is the “dead” 
General Convention, and if it has 
been at death’s door, no theological 
practitioner has been able to hold it 
there, even for mercenary purposes. 
On the contrary, if we may be per- 
mitted to speak after the manner of 
a certain Irish Parliamentarian, that 
Convention has rubbed the death from 
its eyes, stood upon its legs, defied 
all opposition, and has carried off the 
opposition on its horns. At Toronto 
the undertaker was on hand to assist 
with the burial; at Los Angeles it 
was understood he was not equal to 
the task which seems to be indefinitel) 
pe stponed. 

Dead at Toronto, taking the place 
of honor at the latest national gather- 
ing after sentence of doom had been 
pronounced upon it in lurid language, 
he General Convention is in prospect 
d into immortality by 


t 
of being kicke 
its foes. 

It has been said that not a discord 
ant note was sounded, and in a way 
that is correct. The exception is that 
of a worthy brother unknown to fame 
who was on the ground handing out 
a tract he had composed combining 
poetry and awful warning. The po 
etry would hardly measure up to the 
standard set by the late Lord Tenny- 
son, yet he told me with his own lips 
that what he had written was poetry. 
I presume it was intended to make 
palatable the unpleasant ending which 
he predicted would be ours. To slide 


down gruesome ways with poetry 
scattered here and there along the 


route helps considerably, we must 
admit. But he had not done his full 
duty in sounding the alarm bell in 
cold type; nay, he must stand upon 
his feet on the floor of the convention 
and repeat in our ears the warnings 
he had sounded on the sidewalk. 

He delivered his lament, was 
thanked for his timely effort by the 
presiding officer, and resumed his seat 





in silence. Thus the latest warning 
fell upon unheeding ears, another 
martyr laid himself upon the altar of 
his country for the general good, and 
is being preserved by us in this man- 
ner as an example to posterity, lest 
he pass from the earth unwept, un- 
honored, and unsung. Though the 
intention was worthy it was a feeble 
and ridiculous climax to our Arma- 
geddon war. Let us hope that this 
unknown and unheralded protestant 
is receiving the consolation reserved 
for those who stake their all upon one 
final and mighty effort and fail. For 
their sakes we ought to 
“Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt's dark 
seca 

Say not that there was no opposi- 

tion after this. 


The Dangers of Religious 
Controversy. 

Too much cannot be said in favor 
of the discussion of questions on 
which honest men differ. It is dis- 
cussion that helps to sift falsehood 
from truth, brings the hidden truth 
to light from unexpected places, en- 
nobles the spirit of all who engage in 
the search for it, and promises the 
amplest rewards. 

Everything depends upon the spirit 
in which we seek for the truth. Truth 
sought for its own sake becomes the 
finest gold, while sought to gratify 
selfish or party ambitions degrades 
all concerned, and eludes the most 
vigilant. 

Many thing 
lem of religious c 
may be the desire to 


s enter into the prob- 
There 
know, to be 


ontroversy. 


right, to feel the assurance that the 
possession of truth gives. Such as- 
surance lifts us at once from the 
commonplaces of life to a fellowship 


in that glorious company of spirits 


who dwell in all lands, who are never 
sundered by the limitations of time 
or space, or poverty, or birth. The 
only barriers are falsehood and hypoc 
risy Over against this noble com- 


who resist all inquiry 
change, those who 
well-fed and 
r to “bear the ills we 
than to fly to others that we 
know not of,” those who look upon 
the existing order as perfection be- 
yond which none but fools care to go, 
and those ecclesiastical merchantmen 
who learn easily and early how to 
turn the disturbances of sect into 
ducats that will buy the patronage of 
the pickthank. 

When the lovers of truth come into 
conflict with these self-seekers there 
is always a tragedy. It may be a 
martyr-fire, or it may be a bull from 
which the intelligence of the age has 
extracted all the venom. But the bull 
is as full of intended penalty as of 
old, even if it be dehorned. 

ELuis B. BARNES 


pany are those 
lest inquiry bring 
sit in the seats of the 
who bid us rath 
have 
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He had wandered from his task, and must 
now get back to the kingdom of Israel.— 


To the wilderness of. Or, by the wilderness 
to, RVm. This journey gave him time for 
e ul ) a ’ OO constructive thought.—Thou shalt anoint 
Hazael to be king over Syria. Hazael was 


the confidential general of Benhadad’s army, 
who was at that time king over Syria. See 
; Il Kings 8:7-15. 

ELIJAH'’S FLIGHT AND RETURN. learn was that the spiritual influences in 16. Jehu the son of Nimshi. He was the 


fe are the real forces in the molding of son of Jehoshaphat, the grandson of Nimshi, 
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Evanston Pastor to Read Original 
Story to Sunday Night Congregation. 

A continued story written by the pas- 
tor is to be a feature of the opening 
Sunday evenings of the new season in 
Evanston Church, Chicago. Orvis F. Jor- 
dan is the pastor and the title of the 
story is “Twilight and Dawn.” The 
chapters—four of them—sound good: 
“Alvin Jones finds a Calling;’’ “Friend- 
ship and Courtship;” “The Use of Work 
and Play,” “Dealing with Religious 
Doubt.” It is safe to predict that the 
Sunday evening problem will be solved 
for those four Sundays at least. 


Broadway Church, Los Angeles, 
Makes Good Annual Report 

A very creditable annual report is 
that submitted by the officers of Broad- 
way Church, Los Angeles, Cal., Charles 
T. Hutslar, minister. It shows that the 
minister made 635 pastoral calls during 
the year and the members 2,600. One 
hundred and thirty-seven new members 
were added with a net-increase of 108. 
The pastor solemnized 63 marriages and 
officiated at 25 funerals. Funds raised 
during the year reached a total of $7,- 
329.50, of which $573 was for missions 
and benevolence. 
Railroad Wreck on Return 


Journey from Los Angeles Convention 
An incident of the Los Angeles con- 


vention trip of Mr. and Mrs. Austin 
Hunter, of Jackson Boulevard Church, 


Chicago, was a railroad wreck on their 
return journey near Del Reo, Tex., two 


miles from the Mexican border. The 
wreck occured at two o’clock in the 
morning and was caused by a _ switch 


which had been tampered with by some- 
one (supposedly Mexicans) for the very 
purpose of causing a wreck. The en- 
gine and baggage car went into the ditch, 
a complete wreck. Mr. and Mrs. Hun- 
ter’s sleeper was derailed but did not 
leave the right of way. They were bad- 
ly shaken up, but no one was injured ex- 
cept the brave engineer who stuck to his 
post. They were delayed nine hours. 


American Missionary Society to Send 
Evangelists to Alaska. 

At the Los Angeles Convention W. F. 
Cowden, our honored pioneer evangelist 
to the northwest, made an earnest ap- 
peal in behalf of Christian work in Alas- 
ka. Arrangements were made for the 
entering of that great frontier field. Sec- 
retary Robt. M. Hopkins was instructed 
to go to Alaska at once and arrange for 
the first missionary to go this fall. Mr. 
Hopkins, accompanied by Mrs. Hopkins, 
Mrs. Harvey E. Shotwell of Seattle and 
Miss Sallie V. Ashbrook of Cynthiana, 
Ky., is now making the trip to Alaska. 
This Commission of the American So- 
ciety will make an early report of the 
conditions in that mighty land of oppor- 
tunity. 


High Aim for Norwood Church 
Adopted by Congregation 

Norwood Church in Cincinnati listened 
to a sermon by its pastor, C. R. Stauffer, 
on August 15, and at its close the con- 
gregation pledged itself to strive faith- 
fully to realize certain definite goals 
during the new year. These goals were: 
Two hundred souls won to Christ, an 
average attendance of 1,000 at Sunday 
School and an addition of $5,000 to the 
building fund. Mr. Stauffer preached 
that day on “The Invincible Power of 


Faith.” 


Des Moines Church Banquets 
Former Pastor 

H. E. Van Horn, pastor of Christ 
Church, Oklahoma City, preached at Uni- 


versity Church, Des Moines, Ia., on Aug. 
8, in the absence of Pastor Charles 
E, Medbury. Mr. Van Horn formerly 
lived in Des Moines where he was pastor 
of Capitol Hill Church. His old congre- 
gation gave a banquet in his honor on 
Aug. 10 at which 244 persons were pres- 
ent. The speeches made by T. F. Paris, 
present pastor, and others indicated the 
hold upon the affections of the people of 
his former parish Mr. Van Horn still 
has. Both Mr. and Mrs. Van Horn and 
Mr. and Mrs. Paris had just returned 
from the Pacific Coast conventions and 
expositions. 


September for Church 
Extension 

September is the great month for 
Church Extension. It is the opening 
month of the new season’s activities. No 
better impetus can be given the new year 
than to take a good offering for this 
cause as soon as the church re-assembles 
from its vacation wanderings. 


An Unwitting Practice of 
Christian Unity 

Charles H. Swift, pastor at Centralia, 
Mo., fell into an accidental practice of 
Christian unity with the Baptist Church 
of Vandalia, Mo., recently that proved in 
the end to be an unusually interesting 
and happy experience. He was called 
on the long distance phone to go to Van- 
dalia to speak at a big function given by 
a young men’s Bible class, and went sup- 
posing that it was a class in the Church 
of Disciples at that place that had called 
him. On arriving he discovered that the 
Disciple preacher was out of town and no- 
body knew of “anything doing” at the 
church. On further inquiry it was 
learned that there was an affair at the 
Baptist Church and that they were ex- 
pecting the Baptist minister, Rev. Mr. 
Smith, from Centralia to speak. Mani- 
festly the long distance telephone opera- 
tor had connected them with the wrong 
preacher and instead of the Baptist they 
had talked to the Disciple minister. The 
explanation was accepted all around and 
Mr. Swift treated as if he were their 
very own theological kith and kin. He 
made an address that captivated his large 
and enthusiastic audience and on leaving 
he was amply assured that there was no 
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desire on the church’s part to bring a suit 
for damages against the telephone com- 
pany. 


Bloomington Preparing for One 
Thousand Convention Visitors 

The churches of Bloomington are mak- 
ing abundant preparations to entertain 
the Illinois state convention Sept. 20-23. 
The services will be held at First Church 
with one or two evening sermons held 
in the Second Presbyterian Church which 
has a larger auditorium. The program 
committee talks about an attendance of 
1,000 this year, which, considering the 
fact that we have no national convention 
in October and the additional fact that 
Bloomington is one of the most attractive 
cities in the state, is not an unreasonable 
expectation. The Christian Century 
wished to publish the program in this 
issue but other interests have crowded it 
out. It will appear later. The program 
looks about the same as usual, however, 
the same topics and for the most part 
the same speakers, which insures a happy 
and helpful three days’ fellowship. 


—Wisconsin state convention will be 
held in Janesville Sept. 6-9. C. W. Cum- 
mings is pastor at Janesville. 

—Ralph W. Nelson, a graduate of Phil- 
lips University, who recently distinguish- 
ed himself by securing the $500 
prize offered by the Church Peace Union 
essay, “Victims of Victory,” 
was married on the evening of August 
3, to Miss Edith L. Mathis of Enid, Okla., 
A. G. Smith, pastor of the First Church, 
officiating. Mr. Nelson was ordained to 
the Christian ministry on July 6, 1915, 
by Mr. Smith. and the elders of the 
First Church, Enid, and will be a power 
in that work. He and his bride will en- 
ter Kansas University for advanced work 
this fall. 

-Dr. E. H. Long, well-known lay- 
man of Richmond Avenue Church, Buf- 
falo, is sorrowing over the death of his 
son, Edwin, who passed away recently. 

—L. J. Marshall, of Wabash Avenue 
Church, Kansas City, spent his vacation 
of ten days in the Ozarks. Both he and 
Dr. Jenkins of Linwood Boulevard Church 
have been preaching throughout the sum- 
mer, save for a very short excursion of 
this kind. 

—Lee Tinsley, of Veedersburg, Ind., 
held a two weeks’ evangelistic meeting 
at Mt. Pleasant Church, six miles from 
Williamstown, Ky., closing on August 16 
with 13 accessories. Edwin Marx, a Tran- 
sylvania student, is the minister of the 
church, 


Church Extension Board Makes Repoit 


This is only a nine month’s report, 
from October 1, 1914, to July 1, 1915. 
The new receipts for the first nine 


months are $60,838.08, which is a gain 
of $1,518.96 from the churches,—a very 
encouraging report from the churches, 
We trust this is an earnest of what the 
churches will do in the September offer- 
ing which is fast approaching. There is 
a falling off in annuities and bequests of 
$13,902.59. Annuities and bequests are 
always irregular receipts. The returns 
on loans for the first nine months are 
$94,663.72. This is a total for the first 
nine months of receipts for use in Church 
Extension work of $155,501.80. 


Distribution of Funds 


The Church Extension Fund amounting 
to $1,143,378.76 is divided as follows: 


General Fund ............$522,957.62 
Annuity Fund ............$421,941.27 
Sf Eee ee $198,479.87 


The constitution provides that no part 
of the principal shall be used for current 
expenses of administration put that the 
interest of four per cent on the General 
Fund shall pay all expenses which it does 
and more, so that all gifts from churches 
and individuals may go into the perma- 


nent fund. The interest on the Annuity 
Fund which is loaned at six per cent to 
help build churches is used to pay the 
annuitants their interest. The interest 
on the Annuity Fund is six per cen¢ and 
the Annuity is always loaned at six pe 
cent so that this fund takes care of it- 
self. The interest of four per cent on 
the Name Fund loans goes back into those 
Funds to increase them. There should 
be many people in the brotherhood creat- 
ing these Funds. 


Loans for Nine Months 

During the nine months forty-nine 
loans, aggregating $125,678.48 have been 
made to that many congregations to 
assist them in completing their buildings 
in twenty-seven states. The most not- 
able work of the year is a loan of $14.- 
000 to assist the Soniat Avenue Church in 
New Orleans to purchase a lot and com- 
plete a church building on St. Charles 
Ave., the finest location in New Orleans. 
This followed out the recommendation of 
the National Convention which met in 
New Orleans in 1908. The pastor, W. 
H. Allen, reported at the Los Angeles 
Convention a most prosperous work. The 
audiences at night are the largest of any 
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Protestant church in New Orleans. The 
Board has now assisted 1776 churches to 


erect their buildings in twenty-seven 
years. During the nine months eighty- 
six other congregations were promised 


loans in states, aggregating 


$183,600. 


thirty-two 


Returns on Loans 

The churches continued to pay well on 
their loans. Fifty-two churches paid out 
in full in the nine months, making 1,142 
that had paid out on their loans since 
the beginning of our Church Extension 
work. This proves that the Church Ex- 
tension plan is working well. There has 


been returned on loans, in principal and 
interest, $1,830,524.67. This vindicates 
the Loan Fund idea in our Church Ex- 
tension work and the success of our loan- 
ing money to build churches is commend 
ing itself to other religious bodies so 
they are either creating Loan Funds o1 
adding to them The Southern Metho- 


dists have just voted in their Convention 
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to add $250,000 to their Loan Fund which 
will increase it to nearly $2,000,000. The 
Southern Baptists are creating a Loan 
Fund of one million dollars and are 
abandoning the Gift Fund feature. At 
the Los Angeles Convention it was voted 
to change the constitution permitting the 
Church Extension Board to create a 
Gift Fund made up of gifts from 
churches and individuals desiring such 
Gift Funds—the proceeds to be used only 
for the establishment and furthering of 
the work of the Disciples of Christ among 
foreign populations in our larger cities. 

The constitution will also change al- 
lowing churches six years instead of five 
for the return of their loans, beginning 
two years after loan is made. On behalf 


of the Board 
Fletcher Cowherd, 
President 
G. W. Muckley, 
John H. Booth, 


Secretaries, 
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cured—a remodelled structure for the old 
Christian Church—dedicated and started 
without a cent of debt. Former members 
of various denominations sat together at 
the dedication, as well as persons with no 
church affiliation. The motto is: “I want 
to know you; I want you to know me, 
that we may love one another and thus 
make codperation possible.” The idea of 
love and brotherhood, it is said, already 


has reduced crime and kindred civic 
wastes. The formula for enlistment, not 
joining, is, “Are you a Christian? Have 


you been a member of any church before? 
Is your wish and desire to codperate with 
this people toward solving the problem of 
the life of God in this community?” That 
is the whole creed, everyone being allowed 
to worship in his own way. 


Last November Mr. Reavis was called 
to Princeton to conduct a gospel meeting. 
He asked for a conference of the business 
men, at which he said: “Business without 
religion is poor business and religion with- 
out business is poor religion. Let me 
make you this proposition: If you would 
give the increase of your business dur- 
ing the next five years I could out of 
this money alone build you a $25,000 
church and take my salary and in those 
five years I could double the popula- 
tion of your town. More than that, by 
means of the coéperative church I could 
largely eliminate crime, reduce the num- 
ber of ‘dead beats’ and do away with 
many wasting evils.” The business men 
accepted the proposition and are build- 
ing the $25,000 church. 


When asked how far the plan will go, 
the founder of the movement said: “I 
do not know. But I will say that fifty 
years ago this plan could not have gone 
this far, and in fifty years from now, I 
believe, that it will not be possible for 
the church to live in its divided form. I 
think the country church must codper- 


ate or die 
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The Genius of Church Extension 


By John H. Booth. 


For twenty-seven years the Board of 
Church Extension, by its work of conser- 
vation, has been the handmaiden of all 
of our evangelistic agencies. The Board 
has followed the evangelist and mission- 
ary into all the new fields of North 
America and when its work of evangeliz- 
ing has been completed the Board has 
taken its newly organized congregation 
which it left in an empty store room or 
a lodge hall and helped to put it into its 
first new church home. To write the 
history of the splendid victories won for 
our cause by the aid of Church Exten- 
sion in 1776 different communities of 
North America, would be to write a mod- 
ern Acts of the Apostles. 

What Church Extension has done for 
Chaney, Washington, an educational cen- 
ter, is typical. It is told by Rev. Jas. 
Egbert, a few sentences being quoted 
from a recent letter. “Right back of the 
little church stands the buildings of the 
State Normal, having an annual enroll- 
ment of 1,000 young men and women 
studying to be teachers. These teachers 
when their work in the school is fin- 
ished go out all over the state to wield a 
mighty influence. What a challenge to 
the Disciples of Christ with their magnifi- 
cent plea. Many of the students who 
come here are from Disciple homes 
and it required on their part a great 
sense of loyalty to come to the little old 
church when the other churches in the 
city were so grand and inspiring. The 
people were eager to get a new church 
edifice in keeping with our plea and the 
college environment and the Church Ex- 
tension Board solved the problem for us. 
On the strength of a $3,000 loan, the 
necessary amount of money was pledged 
for a new building. We now have a 
church as good as any in the city. Every 
body is pleased with the building, it is 
a perfect gem inside and out. The plant 
is worth easily $15,000 and is located on 
the corner of the Normal campus, about 
300 ft. in front of the new $300,000 
Normal building. The church has taken on 
new life in every department. We have 
had many additions since dedication. The 
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good work will go on and Chaney will, 
through this student body, move the life 
of the whole Inland-Empire in an effec- 
tive way, through the lives of the young 
men and women who come up here to 
school.” 


One of the best ways in the world to 
extend the whole Kingdom of God is to 
take an American congregation and assist 
it into a good house of worship. By do- 
ing this a base of supplies is established 
which according to the New Testament 
order, takes care of Jerusalem through 
the Bible School and the other social ser- 
vices which the churth renders in the 
community, and through its offerings it 
helps to preach the Gospel in Judea, 
Samaria and the uttermost parts of the 
earth. 

The need for a good offering from our 
churches in September was never greater 
in the history of the Board’s work. The 
war has brought about such a financial 
condition that the greatest source of in- 
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come of money, namely, the returning 
loans, upon which the Board depends 
largely to make its promises for future 
loans, has been greatly reduced, and the 
demands for loans have been unusually 
increased. Many churches that had start- 
ed the construction of their buildings 
and had made arrangements with local 
banks to borrow money were compelled 
to turn to the Board of Church Exten- 
sion for help, when the war began, be- 
cause the banks refused to make the 
promised loans. To meet this alarming 
situation the Board has promised mis- 
sion churches loans aggregating $187,- 
900. Of this amount, $66.000 can be 
called for in thirty days. To meet this 
demand the Board has $51,000 in sight, 
however, this leaves a balance of $15,000 
which the Board must raise in the next 
four to six weeks; and in the near future 
the whole amount of $187,900 will be 
called for. If all of our churches will 
respond to our annual appeal and send 
good offrings in September, the Board 
will be able to meet all its promises, 
which will mean the saving of many of 
many of our mission churches. 





JUDGE A NATION BY ITS DRINKS 


Some one has said that you can 
judge a nation by the character of 
the books it reads. As literature 
influences the intellectual develop- 
ment of the nation so food and 
drink influence its physical devel- 
opment and thereby promote or 
retard its civilization. 

Every nation, civilized or un- 
civilized, has its popular beverage 
which leaves an unmistakable im- 
press upon the character of its 
people. In this connection the fol- 
lowing statistics for the year 1909 
have a most interesting and signifi- 
‘ant bearing. In that year the to- 
tal population of the world was 
approximately sixteen hundred 
millions. The combined popula- 
tion of Great Britain, Germany, 
and the United States, the three 
nations that lead the world in lit- 
erature, theology, science, inven- 
tion, commerce and industry, in 
fact, in almost every phase of men- 
tal, moral and physical develop- 
ment, was approximately one hun- 
dred and ninety-five millions, or 
slightly less than one-eighth of 
the total population of the world. 
In the same year the world’s con- 
sumption of caffein in the form of 
coffee, tea, cocoa and Coca-Cola 
was approximately sixty million 
pounds. Of this Great Britain, 
Germany and the United States 
consumed thirty-one million 
pounds, or a little more than one- 
half of the total. Less than one- 
eighth of the world’s population 
therefore consumed more than 
one-half of the caffein beverages. 
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Figure it out for yourself and you 


will find that these three nations, 
the leaders in the march of civili- 
zation, use approximately seven 
times as much caffein per unit as 
the other nations of the world. 

These statics clearly indicate 
the wholesomeness of the caffein 
in beverages upon which temper- 
ate people have relied for cen- 
for refreshment of mind 
and body. As compared with oth- 
er beverages, they possess the 
special advantage of refreshing 
the tired nerves and muscles with- 
out stimulation and without intoxi- 
cation. 

Coffee, tea and Coca-Cola are 
identical in effect, though different 
virtue of their caf- 
fein they relieve fatigue, refresh- 
ing both mind and body. Coca- 
Cola differs from the other two in 
that it contains less caffein, is car- 
bonated, is avored with a combi- 
nation of fruit extracts and is free 
from tannic acid. In the latter 
respect it is superior to tea and cof- 
fee, especially when they are over- 
boiled, for the tannic acid which 
is thus dissolved is apt to disturb 
the process of digestion. 

Desiring that the public shall 
fully understand the composition 
and character of its product, the 
Coca-Cola Company has issued 
booklet containing the scientific 
opinions of the world’s leading 
authorities, explaining the whole- 
someness and refreshing qualites 
of ths popular temperance drink. 
A copy may be had by addressing 
the Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, 
Ga. 
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From Canada to the Gulf with 
Church Extension 


76 Chureh Buildings have been erected in the Mission Fields of 44 states of the Union, 
» Alberta, Saskatchewan, British Columbia, Ontario and Hawaii by the assistance of 
the Chureh Extension Board in loans amounting to $2,410,000. Place these buildings three 
s of a mile apart, they would reach from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. They are 
tributed in the Mississippi Valley in proportion to the population of the states and 
the activities of the Disciples of Christ. A waLL CHART HAS BEEN SENT TO THE CHURCHES 


riifp DISTRIBUTION, PLEASE PUT UP THE CHART WHERE THE PEOPLE CAN SEE IT. 


The Manner of the Doing 


vreat work was done by loaning the money to one church to complete its building, 





returned in five years to go out to help another congregation. By this plan the 


v is building a church every five years in country, village or city community. 
: plan we cannot house the new churches as fast as they are organized by our 127 
Cit County, Distriet, State and Territorial Boards and the American Society. Forty per 
cont of the new organizations must have help in building. This is the work of the Church 


Board. 


Why Church Extension Started, and What is 
Yet Undone 


At t National Convention held in Indianapolis, in 1887, Robert Moffett, Secretary of 
Home Board, was asked to find out how many unhoused organizations there were 
Diseiples of Christ and report to the Convention at Springfield, Ill., one year 

He reported 1,628 mission churches without buildings that would build if they could 
third or one-fourth of the cost, at reasonable rates, for a few years’ time, from 


source. This report caused the creation of the present Church Extension Board. 


\n interesting fact about our growth is, that during the past nine years, the Board of 
Chureh Extension has had 2,412 appeals for loans in erecting mission church buildings. Of 
only 787 have been answered during nine years, leaving 1,625 yet to be aided. Some 

these have become discouraged and disbanded. But the fact to be remembered is that we 
MANY UNANSWERED APPEALS DURING THE PAST NINE YEARS as we had unhoused 
egations in Robert Moffett’s report of 1888, and therefore we are NOT CATCHING UP 


OPPORTUNITIES Gop Gives us. We are answering but one-third of the appeals. 


The September Offering 


ore, a great offering is to be raised in all our churches during September, 1915. 


Sunday, September 5th, and last through the month. Let NoTHING set IT ASIDE. 











ORDER SUPPLIES by addressing G. W. MUCKLEY, Cor. Sec., 603 New England 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. They are sent free. 



































